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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
or THE SOCIETY. | 


March 30, 1790. 


Ordered unanimouſly, 


THAT the Thanks of this Society be 
given to the Rev. AxcHhDEAcON POTT, 
for his Sermon preached in Favour of this 


Inſtitution; and that the AxchDEAcO 
be earneſtly requeſted to publiſh the ſame. 
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or THE HUMANE SOCIETY, 
AS A MARK OF ESTEEM; 
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BY HIS MAJESTY'S MOST DEVOTED SUBJECT, 


AND THEIR OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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II. SAMUEL, xam, 17. 


& Ts not this the blood of che men that went 
| % in jeopardy of their lives?” — 


TRE text directs our notice to a me- 
morable action in the hiſtory of David: it 
is ſelected as one teſtimony, exhibited in a 
choſen ſervant of the Lord, of a tenderneſs 
for the life of man. If no other inſtance 
of exalted virtue, of a generous ſpirit, and 
a lively ſenſibility, had been recorded of 
the King of Iſrael, this alone would have 
diſtinguiſhed his character as noble, amiable, 
and religious. The Monarch, when pent 
up in the cave of Adullam during the heat 
of harveſt- time, expreſſed an haſty with for 
the water of the well of Bethlehem, which 


was in the poſſeſſion of the enemy; three 
B of 


of his boldeſt followers,” unauthorized, and 
not rightly eſtimating the value of their 


lives, adventured with a froward gallantry 
to pierce through the hoſt of the Philiſtines, 
and drew water from the well, and brought 
it to the King. - The words of David, on 
receiving it, expreſs the quick emotion of 


his mind, and the warmth and humanity. 


of his temper ; they declare at the ſame 
time his habitual regard of God, who chal- 
lenges to himſelf all matters of blood. The. 


| ſacred narrative fets forth that David would 


not drink thereof, but poured it out unto - 
the Lord, and faid, © Be it far from me, 
% O Lord, that I ſhould do this; is not 
e this the blood of the men that went in 
«« jcopardy of their lives?” Therefore he 
would not drink it. The act was eminently 
heroic, pious, and conſiderate: it deſerves 


to take the lead in our reflections: but 


there are not wanting numerous teſtimonies, 
that the former generation of God's people 
were taught to hold the life of man in 
precious eſtimation. The laws which God 
gave by Moſes concerning ſuch accidents 
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AS 1 
as might happen to ſome by the careleſſneſs 
of others, the many grievous conſequences 
of flight and exile which even accidental 
laughter brought upon the Iſraelite, were 
all deſigned to teach men, what it ſeems 
they had lived to forget, and are ſtill too 
apt to overlook, — to be mindful of each 
other. Theſe inſtances of God's law come 
one ſtep nearer to our preſent purpoſe : 
they admoniſh us, that inattention is one 
ſpecies of inhumanity; they enforce a righ- 
teous regard to the blood of others; they 
recommend a vigilant and apprehenſive con- 
cern for the lives of men, and a conſtant 
care not to furniſh an occaſion of mortal 
hazard to them : they teach us alſo that the 
guilt of blood may reſt in ſome degree upon 
the heedleſs. In all omiſſions of this part 
of our common duty, though we look not 
to the conſequences, we ſhall be liable to 
the bitter penalty of beholding the natural 
growth of malice on our own foil, though 
we neither ſowed the ſeed, nor looked for 
ſuch an harveſt, It will not avail to fay 
P "3 -—— 
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te an enemy has done this”, if we have ſept 
to furniſh the n, 


But our examples do not terminate with 
the former worſhippers of the true God. 
The ſame care, the ſame tenderneſs, the 
ſame proviſions and precautions, the ſame 

carneſt zeal for the preſervation of mankind, 
were moſt ſignally encouraged and enhanced 
by the example of Chriſt: his deſire to 
ſave the ſouls of all men from death, has 
diffuſed a meaſure of this ſedulous regard for 
the lives of others, through every precept, 
every ſupplication, every ſacred tie, which 
accompany the covenant of grace. To re- 
lieve others in time of peril or diſtreſs, is 
the office of natural compaſſion; but to 
endeavour to prevent calamities, the loſs of 
life eſpecially, to provide prompt remedies, 
to improve the tenderneſs of fellow- feeling 
into vigilance, inquiry, and activity, is the 
part of evangelical charity. The inſtances 
and fruits of that true ſpirit of benevolence 
appear before us. 


The 


| . 
The means of prolonging life, after every 
token and appearance of death ſhall have 
taken place, now rank among the happy 
diſcoveries which Providence has proſpered. 
That theſe methods of relief and ſuccour 
ſhould have been diſregarded for ſo many 
ages, notwithſtanding the fondneſs of rela- 
tives, and the ſagacity of medical perſons, 
may perhaps excite our wonder ; but let it 
be confidered that the finger of Providence 
often guides men to diſcoveries, to which 
their own intention or inquiries, throu gh 
the lapſe of years, have never been directed. 
The Syrian Merchant broils his meat upon 
the ſands of the river Belus, and glaſs runs 
from the embers *; and he who defired only 
to ſatisfy his hunger, becomes the founder 
of anew art. The Deer is ſtricken, and flies 
to the Dictamnum ; and the hunter carries 
home a new vulnerary, and learns to heal, 
where he only meant to kill. By whatever 
indications of Providence the firſt promoters 
of this inſtitution were led to conceive and 
| to 
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to make trial of the means which they 


have adminiſtered with ſuch ſucceſsful in- 


duſtry, we cannot but feel a ſtrong deſire, 
after glorifying God the great author of al! 
mercies, to beſtow juſt praiſes upon thoſe 


who firſt encountered the weak prejudice of 


gainſayers, who have proſecuted the bene- 


volent deſign with diligence and fervour, 


and have endeavoured to awaken in their 
fellow-creatures a due ſenſe of its impor- 


tance, But where benevolence, not fame, 


conſtitutes the prime motive and ultimate 


object, there will be little conteſt for the 
credit of diſcovery. To cheriſh and enlarge 
the ſcheme, to erect it upon firm founda- 


tions, to provide enduring and ſufficient 


reſources for its permanent ſupport, muſt be 


the great attempt of the compaſſionate and 
pious. No endeavours can be ſo neceſſary, 
ſo laudable, or ſo conſiſtent with the Divine 
Will, as thoſe which tend to ſupply to man, 
by prudent aids, what he wants of the en- 
dowments which are given to inferior ani- 
mals. Such ſupplies have this advantage, 
(and the method of the remedy accounts 
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for the deficiency); that they exerciſe the: 
induſtry and art of man, they induce him: 
to depend upon the favour of Providence 
for the ſucceſs of every means of ſuccour, 
and to bleſs God for their diſcovery. The 
Horſe, whoſe accuſtomed paſture borders 
on the brook, if a ſudden torrent, or the 
diſſolution of the ſnows of winter ſhould 
raiſe the ſtream above its banks, mounts 
on the flood, and without reflection finds 
himſelf ſuperior to the waters, and ſwims 
with eaſe to the next hill: whilſt his maſter, 
ſupriſed perhaps in his cottage, and carried 
headlong with its ruins into the current, 
amazed and affrighted, makes ſome inef- 
fectual and unſkilful ſtruggles, which tend 
only to accelerate the triumph of the waters, 
and ſinks into the flood. The diſparity is 
ſufficiently ſtriking; it muſt employ the 
foreſight and inventive ſkill of man to ba- 
lance the defect: to which great purpoſe 
the aids of this Society are ſet forth in 
the world. Before we proceed to urge this 
branch and portion of our duty, it may 
be expedient to advert to an opinion which 

requires 
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requires to be corrected : it is no leſs than 
a falſe eſtimate of life itſelf, which would 
caſt a cloud, if it were ſuffered to obtain, 
upon our whole deſign. That our mortal 
life is vain and fleeting, open to exigencies 
and ſufferings, to loſſes and calamities of 
many kinds; that it is a ſhadow and a flower; 
the viſit of a gueſt in haſte ; the breath and 
minutes of a tale that is told, and paſſes to, 
oblivion ; that ſuch are juſt reſemblances, 
and applicable to our ſublunary ſtate, is 
ſurely true: and whoever courts a ſhade, or 
doats upon a flower, or pins his happineſs 
upon a gueſt that muſt depart ſo ſpeedily, or 
makes the telling of his tale in this world 
the ſubſtance of his whole intention, will be 
vainer than the ſhadow or the flower, more 
reſtleſs than the gueſt who cannot tarry, 
and light and unimportant as the tale which 
only gains a hearing. That in ſome ſtates 
poverty afflicts, or toil impairs the frame 
and faculties of man; that in others, plea- 
| ſure breeds ſatiety ; that riches canker in 
the cheſt, or make blind the eyes of their 


poſſeſſors; chat all affections placed on 
= earthly 


(8: 3 
' earthly objects, tend to wed us to periſhable 
things ; that honour, fame, and reputation, 
fluctuate upon a changeful and capricious 
ſurface ; that wiſdom frequently makes us 
deſpicable to ourſelves ; that power inclines 
us to oppreſs each other; that the curſe 
glanced from the head of the firſt Sinner to 
the Earth; that all the face of nature ſhifts 
and varies, has its periods and declenſions, 
and its ſtages of oblivion ; theſe teſtimonies 
are delivered on the credit of inevitable 
experience, and on the certain documents of 


8 Revealed Religion. Divine truth adds this 


comment concerning him who truſts in 
vanity, that ** vanity ſhall be his recom- 
penſe :” he will ſcent the fruit, but chew 
on duſt and aſhes. But the inference to 
which we have alluded, and which we fear 
may have been drawn from theſe true cir- 
cumſtances in the condition of mankind, 
is raſh, unchriſtian, and fallacious. To 
infer that life upon the whole is not de- 
ſirable, that to detain the hovering ſpirit, 
to reſtore the vital heat, and to urge the 
blood into its wonted channels, will he to 
.. 


( 15 ) 

pradtiſe 2 miſtaken tenderneſs, is ; falſe ut 
every caſe, and in ſome it may be cruelly 
injurious. That the inference is untrue in 
all caſes, will readily appear. It excludes 
the purpoſes of virtue from the ends of 
being; it diſcards all thought of man's reli- 
gious nature ; it baniſhes all conſiderations 
which are attached to his condition with 
regard to covenanted mercies ; it ſhuts out 
all the excellent and infinite degrees of at- 
tainment to which life adminiſters. If no 
one be ſo eminent in virtue during this life, 
but that he may attain to nobler heights ; 
if he who ſhall follow virtue by the Chriſ- 
tian rule, which is always progreffive, will 
climb each day to better proſpects; if no 
one be ſo holy but that he may advance 
yet nearer to the Divine perfections, the 
pattern which is ſet forth for our imitation 
we ſhall learn the value of life upon terms 
the moſt ſevere. Without doubt, life, with 
the conditions under which it is vouchſafed 
to us, is an incomparable, an ineſtimable 
bleſſing : it is the field of opportunity for 
every * degree of happineſs, when 

conſidered 


En?) 
conſidered in its views to futurity; and if 
preſent benefits loſe much of their weight i in 
the ſcale of Chriſt's ſanctuary, it is becauſe 
they are borne down by much ſuperior 
bleſſings; they are caſt far behind the 
glories of more animating promiſes. But for 
the conſolation of the pious mind, we might 
trace once more our former eſtimate of 
things preſent, according to the meaſures of 
religion. We ſhould then diſcover, that the 
ſhadow has relation to a ſubſtance which 
ſhall never vaniſh; that the flower, with all 
its droopings, gives a ſweetneſs whilſt it laſts, 
and caſts a ſeed when it decays ; that the 
gueſt ſhall meet us in a permanent abode, 
and the tale remain a record in our favour, 
and an evidence for good. We ſhould then 
perceive that poverty and toil, that riches, 
honour, wiſdom, power, with whatever 
marks the character of men in this world, 
or exerciſes their endeavours, may be go- 
verned by the laws of true religion, and 
ordered to good ends ; that the tyrants of 
the mind may become its vaſlals ; that 


the crooked may be made ſtraight, the vale 
exalted, 
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1 
exalted, and the mountain brought low z 
and that in the whole variety of tranſitory 
things, the heart which is attached to none, 


may be ſuperior to all, may em ploy them to 
good purpoſes, or deſpiſe them for more 


excellent attainments. Where the faculties 


of the mind or body ſhall be abridged by 


age and infirmity; where the dim eye and 
feeble knee, the failing memory and flow 
conception, indicate a decline that haſtens 
to its utmoſt period; where the traveller 
walks ſlowly, with disfigured looks, and 
empty veins, through the latter ſtages of his 
journey; yet © the ſpirit of a man will 
&« ſuſtain his infirmity, and life adorned 
with patience, built up in confidence, and 
cheered by expectation, will retain its whole 


importance. Time may deprive us of ſome 


active powers for the promotion of the cauſe 
of virtue and religion in the world ; ſome 
ſcenes of life, and ſome parts of duty, may 
be fulfilled as we paſs forward in our courſe; 
but the fame relation to our heavenly Father, 


the ſame power of recommending ourſelves 


to him by a _ reſignation to his provi- 
dence, 


(- 39-73 
| dence, and by a true ſubmiſſion to his laws, 
will ſtill continue. The ſervices which we 


may ſtrive to render to others in our beſt 
times of ſtrength and proſperity are liable 


| to fail ; they are bounded by our means and 


opportunities, which are very narrow and 
imperfect : the ſervices which we can render 
to the public cauſe of truth and piety are 
not exempted from the frailties of our na- 
ture; with the beſt defires, and with the 
pureſt motives,, we may do things unſea- 
ſonably or unprofitably ; our endeavours 
for the benefit of our fellow-creatures may 
miſcarry with reſpect to them; but in all 
theſe inſtances the improvement of our own 
character before God will not be at all 
impeded : this ſtamps the true value of life; 
this is the only work of man whoſe iſſues 
are infallible, over which time has no power, 
and fortune no authority. It is true that 
this diſcovery was made by the light and 
revelation of the Goſpel. If we regard the 
times when men meted with other meaſures, 
it will abate a little of our wonder, though 
nothing of our horror, that the ſavage, 
ſwayed by falſe concluſions, and by the 

T prevalence 
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prevalence of evil cuſtoms, ſhould ſuppreſs: 
the dictates of his nature, and expoſe the 
old and the decrepid members of his houſe- 
hold to periſh ; and that the two chief 
maſters * of philoſophy in Greece ſhould no 
leſs barbarouſly proſcribe the weak and 
ſickly as worthleſs perſons, and baniſh the 
phyſician as contributing by his art to con- 
tinue ſuch men in ſociety. But the Chriſtian 
philoſopher does not form his eſtimate of 
perſonal worth from bodily endowments, 
or from the power of proſecuting worldly 
things; he knows that no man can have 
fulfilled the end of his being, becauſe that 
end conſiſts in an entire ſubmiſſion to Pro- 
vidence, in continuing to bear its diſpenſa- 
tions of what kind ſoever with fortitude 
and cheerfulneſs. The fagacious hound, 
or labouring ox, may have fulfilled their 
parts in life, and may have a portion of 
exiſtence uſeleſs to- their owners, however 
neceſſary in the courſe of nature; the cedar 
of the mountain, and the oak of the foreſt, 

1 may 
* PLATo'de Repub, lib, iii.— ARIS TO r. lib. vii- 
— POL, c. xvi. 
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may grow to maturity, and after that period 
decline, and at laſt become worthleſs to the 
builder; but with man, the exerciſe of 
reaſon can never be ſo complete as to ſuper- 
ſede its uſe. The patient fortitude of Chriſ- 
tian faith may gather ſtrength amidſt the 
injuries of time, and the feebleneſs of age. 
Though the ſenſes fail, and the power of 
moving be loſt, yet the ſoul abides entire, 
and often with freſh force, and with more 
clear exertions, as the bodily ſupplies run 
out: a ſure indication that that which 
becomes ſtronger as the body ruſhes. to 
decay, will not follow it to the duſt. : Let 
not therefore the ſenſual man deceive him 
ſelf, from our applauſes and eſteem of this 
life. When conſidered in its views to a 
better, and as preparatory in all its ſtages and 
degrees to a richer portion in that country 
which we profeſs to ſeek, it deſerves our 
beſt regard : but the full and perfect life 
will begin without doubt when the ſoul 
ſhall be withdrawn from the corruptible 
body, from thoſe inſtruments and organs 
which are now ſo liable to diſorder. . The 
Foul will one day exerciſe its faculties with 
| perfect 
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perfect vigour, unimpeded by thoſe weights 
which now depreſs it: it will ſee, but 


not as through a glaſs; it will know, even 


as it is known; it will underſtand, but 
not by ſlow degrees; to the light of con- 
ſcience, the reſults of reaſon and experience, 


and the bond of duty, will ſucceed the 


whole glory of a ſpiritual nature, a perfect 
viſion, a clear intelligence, an unencumbered 
will. We may be certain however that, 


| had not this life been a great bleſſing, the 


ſucceſſive retrenchments of it for the growth 
and prevalence of fin, would have been no 
puniſhment. Had the notions before exa- 
mined been well founded, our Lord would 
probably have replied to the ſolicitations 
of the friends of Lazarus, and to others 
who brought fimilar petitions, as he did 
to the ſons of Zebedee, Ye know not 


what ye aſk:” nor would he ſo readily 


have exerciſed his divine power to recall 


men to a worthleſs exiſtence. But our 


Lord had declared, that when the night 
ſhould come, no man could work: he 
knew the great importance of the work 

| to 


1 
to be accompliſhed, and its proportionable 
recompenſe; and if the ſun ſtood ſtill, by 
the will of God, for Joſhua to purſue his 
enemies, a far ſtronger motive exiſted for 
reſtoring many to its light, that they might 
follow their great leader with new ardour, 
and obtain more ſignal victories over the 
great enemy of mankind. But let us alſo 
remember, that in many caſes the omiſſion 
of our endeavours for preſerving the lives of 
our fellow-creatures would be eminently | 
| cruel. Doubtleſs the benevolent agents of 
the work of charity which now ſolicits our 
regard, have frequently been the choſen 
inſtruments of Providence to continue the 
courſe of the natural life, and to open the 
channels and firſt iſſues of the ſpiritual life. 
The hand which may have been lifted up 
toward heaven through the veil of waters, 
may be raiſed again in ſupplication and 
_ thankſgiving, and may diſcharge the wages 
of iniquity for ever. They who may have 
diſregarded, with a blindneſs but too com- 
mon, the unremitting care of Providence 
over the life of man, may be eager to 
D acknowledge 


Co) 
acknowledge a deliverance fo ſignal. It is 
more than a reſtoration to the paths and 

occupations of this life, that is effected; 
it is the renewal of the opportunities and 
means of Grace. The whole benefit of re- 
demption, is the bleſſing tendered. If by 
the goodneſs of Providunes; and by the 
exertions of charity, the ſentence due for 
impenitence ſhall thus be ſuſpended, and 
by a right uſe of the favour quite reverſed, 
the brighteſt blefling of divine mercy, and 
the richeſt act of human tenderneſs, will 
be accompliſhed. Let us for a moment 
compare the glory of that reſcue which 
preſerves a fellow-creature, the gratulations 
which attend it, and the juſt eſteem for life 
which prompts and encourages theſe efforts. 
of benevolence, with the horror of that 
deſperate and impatient rage, that ſullen or 
indignant ſpirit, which ſpurns the will of 
God, and deſpiſes his beſt gift, the breath 
of life, the ſubject of his choiceſt favours. 
To invite and embrace that death, a dread 
of which the Almighty has planted in our 
nature for the wiſeſt entis; to brave the 

terrors 


1 


terrors of that fearful change; to provoke 


diſdainfully the wrath of God, upon the 


ſpur and preſſure of a preſent evil, of which 
we know neither the conſequences nor 
extent; to remove for ever from the remedies 


and refuge of repentance; to repel with ſcorn 
and violence the laſt attendant upon human 


miſeries, by diſmiſſing hope from the con- 
cluding ſcene of life; to deſpiſe thus raſhly 
all the good and all the evil in the univerſe, 
might deſerve a heavy note of cenſure in 


this place: but the ſame mercy which pre- 
vents the purpoſe of ſelf- directed malice, 


extends its lenient hand and friendly invita- 


tion to ſooth the griefs of the unfortunate, 


and to fulfil the hope and conſolation of the 
penitent. Let it only be remembered care- 
fully, that by continuing to us the functions 
of life, God plainly ſhows that he intends 
we ſhould continue in our ſtations, and not 
preſumptuouſly return the grant upon the 


donor, becauſe we do not at the moment 


underſtand or feel its value. 
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It appears then, that the care of life 
ranks among the leading offices of charity, 
The diſciples of Chriſt were directed by 
apoſtolical authority to call in the aids of 
the miniſtry to reſtore the ſick. The diſ- 


ciples of Chriſt were diſtinguiſhed alſo in all 


times «for their reverent attention to their 
dead. The belief of the reſurrection, after 


the certainty of that event had been ſo glo- 
tiouſly atteſted in our Lord's perſon, operated 
* powerfully to produce a greater reſpect for 


the body which ſhould be glorified : but it 
is the peculiar glory of our age and country, 


to perform in many caſes new offices of 


charity, where the ſad appearances of death 
may have taken place, and to uſe new 
methods for reſtoring the vital energies, 
before the laſt honours ſhall be beſtowed. 
Whatever be the proceſs of diſſolution, 
from its firſt beginnings to its final accom- 
pliſhment, we are now made ſenſible, that 
the folly of the huſbandman who ſhould 
cut down his vine when the ſap returns to 


the root and the leaf falls, would be ſcarce 
| leſs 


* as. 
If coodidentle than the careleſſneſs and 
inconſideration of thoſe who take the bare 
appearance of ſuſpended faculties, and the 
firſt interruption of the vital powers, for in- 
evitable death. We are now convinced, that 
the whole ſtrength and reſiſtance of the 
body may be caſt down, the dark and livid 
colours of the countenance may preſent to 
inexperienced eyes the troubled image of 
corruption, a ſettled horror may ſucceed the 
wonted order and compoſure of the features, 
before the final ſeparation ſhall take place. 
It conſtitutes a great object of this benevo- 
lent Society, to make proviſion in ſuch caſes; 
more eſpecially in violent and ſudden inci- 
dents, that the willing activity and zeal of 
ſome, for the preſervation of a fellow-crea- 
ture, may not be impeded by the churliſh 
ſelfiſhneſs of others. They who have been 
accuſtomed to cloſe the gate againſt the 
ſtranger and the indigent, will ſhut it, with 
diſdainful eagerneſs, againſt the ſqualid 
corpſe, and the throng of the inquiſitive. | 
The operation of pecuniary bounties may 
tend to ſet aſide this obſtacle; but the 
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( 22 ) 
eſtabliſhment of appropriate houſes, more 
eſpecially in maritime towns, would render 
the remedy more full. This therefore is 
one aim of the Society, as their fund and 
their abilities ſhall be augmented. The 
ſpirit of undaunted courage, animated by the 
generous order of compaſſion, is frequently 
diſplayed upon our coaſts. Neither the 
darkneſs of the wintry night, nor the cla- 
mours of the tempeſt, nor the rage of the 
tumultuous ſurf, can prevent the bold at- 
tempt to ſave the ſhipwrecked mariner. The 
cries of diſtreſs pierce deeper than the ſhrill- 
neſs of the wind. If in that enterpriſe, 


they who carry ſuccour, go in jeopardy of 


their lives, yet the blood of man may be 
the recompenſe. Is it a light thing to 


inſtruct the brave adventurers not to leave 


the breathleſs body clinging to the wreck, 


becauſe the head hangs, or the eye does not 


look toward the deliverer ; becauſe the ſtrug- 
gle is paſt, and the breaſt heaves no more? 
Is it a light thing to teach them, that their 


courage may effect ſome greater benefit, than 


the reſcue of a body for the decent grave 
> and- 


E 

and holy rite? to inſpire them with the 
hope that they who have defied the ſtorm, 
and baffled the ſtrong ſurge, and deſpiſed 
Death in their own. perſons, may ſnatch his 
prey from him, after the fad tokens of his 
triumph ſeem diſplayed ? 


True recitals and authentic narratives 
form the beſt recommendations of this ex- 
cellent inſtitution: there are abundance on 
its records: but may we not ſuggeſt in 
general, on the ground of thoſe atteſted facts, 
that if the mother, in the ordinary courſe 
of events, rejoices at the birth of her infant, 


and forgets the ſorrows of her travail for joy 


that a child is born into the world ; ſurely 
the rapture and the benefit mult be greater, 
ſhould that child, already full of promiſe, 
endeared perhaps by growing habits of vir- 
tue, or by ſome cultivated powers of genius, 
be recovered from the confines and firſt ſha- 

_ dows of the grave. If the patriarch Joſeph 

wept with joy, to hear that his aged father 
was yet alive ; ſurely the joy- muſt be more 
full, when a parent, after all the evidence 
of 
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(24) 
of heal hath been exhibited, ſhall be reſtored 
to his dependant family; when the main 
knot of the whole ſheaf, which was looſened, 
ſhall be made firm again when the corner- 
ſtone, which was falling, ſhall be thus 
replaced; when the ftrength and ſinews of 
an helpleſs multitude, unexpectedly caſt 
down, ſhall be thus renewed. Surely He 
who ſanctified the gladneſs of the bride- 
chamber by his preſence, will alſo ſanctify 


that joy which takes place when wedded 


hands, divided by fome ſtrange or ſudden 
blow, ſhall thus be reunited * the aids of 


. 


It may ſeem ſuperfluous to ſubſtitute weak 
words for a ſimple contemplation of the 
living witneſſes of exulting charity. We 
may add however one important ſuggeſtion, 
becauſe it is perhaps the only one of which 
many may want to be appriſed : that a 
liberal ſupport is ſtill abſolutely neceſſary; 
that the preſervation and extenſion of the 
plan depend upon it. The annual con- 
tribution of each charitable friend is fo ſmal}, 

lo 


( 25 ) 
fo inconſiderable, in proportion to the benefit 
which it promotes, that the invitation ten- 
dered to us to unite ourſelves, to the per- 
manent and faithful guardians and ſupporters 
of this inſtitution, becomes more preſſing 
and more general. It is no diſparagement 
to the firſt increaſe of charity, to be de- 


pendant upon voluntary bounty ; it is no 
matter of reproach, that its firſt ſtock be 


gratuitous. -, It was thus in the commence- 
ment of both covenants : the legal Taber- 
nacle was firſt built by the voluntary of- 
ferings of ſuperfluous ornaments, though 
the prieſthood and the Temple ſervices were 
afterwards endowed with permanent and 
ample revenues. The firſt ſtock of charity 
under the Goſpel was from the voluntary 
contributions of the zeal of its prime con- 
verts, till the Almighty gave the Kings of 
the carth as nurſing- fathers to his church, 
and till the fund of charity and the portion 
of the Chriſtian prieſthood were eſtabliſhed 
as eſſential parts of the regimen of Chriſtian | 
States. It deſerves our ſpecial notice, and 


mould no leſs excite our emulation, that 
E the 


( 26 )) 
the number of the charitable whoſe names 
appear upon the liſts of the Society does not 
equal half the number of the lives which 
have been ſaved. So eminently has the 
favour of Divine Providence bleſſed the 
zeal of the benevolent ! The united voices 
of thoſe who went in jeopardy of their lives, 
their whole importance in fociety, with 
all their intereſts, and all the benefits that 
time may have wrought in their behalf, 
ſolicit from us the return of new endeavours, 
both on the ſcore of gratitude for the paſt, 
and of good-will for the future. 
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This offspring of nee whoſe 
cauſe we now plead, has been adopted like 
the infant Moſes under royal patronage: 
it grows ſtill, and exerciſes its increaſing 
vigour with increaſing diligence : but one 
*hand muſt recline upon the generous arm 
of public favour, in order that the other 
may have power to drag the finking body 
from the waters, or to lift it from the 
Running blow of ſudden violence. But if 
ow child of charity ſhall i in time come to 
be 
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be enfranchiſed from precarious dependance, 

it will be no ſlender witneſs of your generoys 
efforts that you will preſent it as the pious 
matron; of Iſrael did her dedicated child, 
her firſt-born Samuel, healthful and well 
clad ; weaned from the early wants er in- 


fancy, and well grown. 


Let us then, from the motives of charity 
towards God, whoſe glory ſhines forth in 
every act of benevolence ; from the motives 
of charity toward each family, that may 
receive again into its circle a dear relative; 


let us, from the motives of loyalty toward 


a benign Sovereign, to whom we may pre- 
ſent the beſt tribute of reſcued ſubjects ; 
let us, from the impulſes of human nature, 
and for the love of him who condeſcended 
to aſſume it for our ſakes, be forward and 
induſtrious in foſtering, in defending, in 
promoting this important work of charity. 
We may uſe again the words of holy David 
without mach perverſion, when we ſum 
up the gain of our endeavours, ** Is it 
* not the blood of the men that went in 
"7 jeopardy of their lives?“ 
Above 
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Above all, let us remember that the beſt 
and only warrant for good expectations will 


be to recommend the deſires of our hearts, 


and the work of our hands, to the bleſſing 
of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; 
to whom be attributed all honour, glory, | 
and praiſe, might, majeſty, and dominion, 
now and for evermore. 
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| © ; P. 7. line 13, for Hupriſea, read farpriſed. | 


4. , +. 8%, m———7, for order, read ardour. 
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REFLECTIONS 


000 THE IMPORTANCE OF UT HBLIIRIND 


RECEIVING- HOUSES 


FOR THE 


| RESTORATION « OF PERSONS APPARENTLY Dea. | 
Fals populi ſapreme lex. 


Tn, views of the Royal Humane Cody 
have been principally directed to the reco- 
very of thoſe who have been drowned ; 
and it is an important truth, that on the 
water the beneficial effects of this Inſtitu- 
tion have been abundantly experienced. A 
variety of fortunate circumſtances contri- 
buted to this end: accidents on that ele- 
ment often occur in public view; perſons 
in the neighbourhood are now happily 
qualified by obſervation and practice to 
afford aſſiſtance, and are ſtimulated to works 
of humanity by the rewards of the Society. 
When 
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When ſudden death happens in the 
public ſtreet, or elſewhere, too often the con- 
ſideration of inconvenience overcomes the 
dictates of humanity, and no friendly door 
is open to receive the bodies of thoſe who 


may be apparently dead; or if there be, 


the attendants are ignorant of the means of 


reſuſcitation. 


It "I been proved, beyond a doubt, that 
in various inſtances of apparent ſudden death, 
and even in certain diſeaſes which carry off 


mankind, ſuſpenſion of the vital powers 
may take place independent of the abſolute 


extinction of life ; and it is now an eſta- 
bliſhed maxim, that the co/dne/+ of the body, 
the frigidity of the limbs, and the total aboli- 
tron of the external ſenſes, are very dubious 
and fallacious ſigns of death. It is not then 
to be wondered at, that the abſurd and 


| pernicious cuſtom of laying out the bodies 


of perſons ſuppoſed to be dead, as ſoon as 
reſptration ceaſes, ſhould have occafioned 


the premature diſſolution of great numbers 


of the human race.— As, for example, 
iſt. 


46 
1ſt, In APoPLExXIEs, TRANCES, SYN= 
COPE, and Fits, 5 


ally, Convulsions in Vous e 
CHILDREN have cauſed an immenſe number 
of infants to be prematurely committed to 
the oO. | 


# adly, On Poisons, Op1UM, or SPIRITS, 
producing a ſtate of inſenſibility, and an 
appearance of the departure of life, expe- 
ditious and judicious medical practice may 
be productive of reſcuing the unfortunate 
and miſerable from the horrid crime of 
ſuicide. 


The various circumſtances in which the 
ſtate of apparent death may take place, 
have been briefly deſcribed: it is therefore 
hoped that prudence, humanity, and natural | 
affection, will ſo far prevail, as to induce 
relatives and friends, in all doubtful caſes, 
to conſult the Faculty on the, appearance 
of death; as by ſuch conduct the moſt 
valuable lives may be preſeryed. | 


Monſieur 
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_ - Mbnfene Trixzy, Doctor Regent of 
the Faculty at Paris, in a work juſt pub- 
liſhed, is of opinion, that one third, 
« or perhaps aF of thoſe who die in their 
beds, are not actually dead when they are 
te buried.” He does not mean to fay, that 

fo great a number would be reſtored. to 
life; but ſeems to ſuppoſe that in what he 
calls the intermediate flate, which reaches 
from the inſtant of apparent death to that 
of the total extintion..of life, the body 
is not inſenſible to the treatment it receives, 
though unable to give any ſigns of ſenſibi- 
lity —The AUTHOR recommends the example 
of the EnGL1sn to his countrymen * 


A decreaſe of population has been warmly 
aſſerted ; with what juſtice, it is not our 
buſineſs to determine. This however is 
certain, that the PRESERVATION or LIE, 
and conſequent increaſe of the People, are 
worthy of particular attention. 
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See Reports of the Royal Humane Society for 
1787, * and 1789. 


RG 

It is a lamentable truth, that as the 
Medical Aſſiſtants and other Gentlemen of 
the Faculty are now ſituated, they have not 
an opportunity of affording that aſſiſtance 
which they might otherwiſe give, by their 
attention, ſkill and humanity. They are, 
in caſes of ſudden death, introduced to 
ſcenes of diſtreſs and confuſion, and thereby 
prevented rendering their profeſſional aid to 
ſuch unfortunate perſons. —lIf the miſerable 
object wears the enſigns of poverty; the 
cataſtrophe is generally in the open ſtreet, 
amidſt a crowd of ſpectators who cannot be 
furniſhed with any of the means to forward 
the practitioner in his endeavours to reſtore 
animation. Even of thoſe who are thus in 
a moment arreſted by death, and have the 
appearance of a better fortune, the ſituation 
is but little mended: the body indeed may 
be raiſed from the ground, and placed on 
a ſhop- floor, &c. but ſtill the ſame con- 
fuſion prevails ; and the Faculty, on being 
ſent for, have to regret the want of neceſſary 
as well as proper aſſiſtance, in order to rouſe 
the latent ſpark of life. 
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„ 
The neceſſity of GEXERAL Receiving- 


Houſes, where every thing ſuitable and <4 
quiſite to cooperate with the philanthropic 


efforts of medical men might be immediately 
and readily furniſhed, appears therefore 


evident to a demonſtration. The ingenious 


and learned Doctor FoTHERGILL obſerves, 


The ſucceſs of the Humane Society has 


6 been very great, under all the diſadvan- 
*« tages of popular prejudice, the ſcarcity of 
« ſuitable apparatus, the diſtance from ſkil. 
ful medical aid, and till more the want of 
** proper RECEIVING-HovusEs. What may 
e not be expected when theſe are eſtabliſhed 
“in proper diſtricts, and when this inſti- 
„ tution, as in other countries, becomes 
* an object of the national police; when 
6e the learned of the Faculty, convinced of 
« its utility, thall unite in their endeavour 
* to ſupply the remaining deficiencies, and 
« to cultivate the important art of reſtoring 
animation, with the ſame zeal that they 
% apply themſelves to other branches of 
** ſcience? May we then hope that ſimilar 
„ inſtitutions will be eſtabliſhed at ſea- 


my ports 


— -T 33 3 
ports, &c. under the auſpices of a Britiſh 
c KING and a Britiſh PARLIAMENT, 
00 extending their directions and encourage- 
«© ment for the reſtoration of their unfor- 
i tunate fellow - creatures from every ſpecies 
* of apparent death? Hure for 3 
Animation, pP. 6, 7. 


The Rev. Mr. Acur BR, in his 3 
on the Origin and Importance of Life, 
preached in favour of this inſtitution, 
judiciouſly obſerves, © It appears that 
«© APOPLEXIES, FiTs, and SUDDEN 
« DEATHs, are more frequent in England 
« than in any other country. I ſhall not ſtop 
*« to examine into the particular cauſes : 
&* perhaps a general repletion, too intenſe 
* application to thought and buſineſs, and 
&© the varieties of our climate, may contri- 
«© bute to produce them. From whatever 
c cauſe they may proceed, it certainly would 
e be very deſirable to have every help at 
* hand, which ſuch A and — 


** calcs can require. 
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The number of citizens are the riches of 
the State. Every method therefore which 
promiſes to ſecure their health or reſtore 
their lives, ought moſt certainly to be ge- 
nerally known, and publicly ſupported. 


* 
* | 
— 


6 
Since the Commencement of this Inſtitution 
the TREASURER has paid the Rewards 
of TWO THOUSAND and FIFTEEN 

. N e of; 
PERSONS RESTORED TO LIFE WHO HAD 
- BEEN DROWNED, OR OTHERWISE sur- 


f FocaTeD® | — — 890 
Lives PRESERVED, BY THE DRAGS, 
Kc. or THE SocteETY — 5611 
UNSUCCESSFUL CASES — 514 


* In order to render thoſe perſons who have been 
reſtored to life, ſenſible of the obligations they owe 
to the Supreme Being for the great mercies received, 
they are preſented with a Bible, a Prayer-book, 
«© The great Importance of a Religious Life, &c.“ and it 
is a circumſtance of infinite ſatis faction to thoſe 
benevolent and pious characters who have favoured 
the Humane Society with their countenance and 
ſupport, that many of thoſe reſcued from the watery 

rave, and other kinds of premature death, appear, 
by their courſe of life, truly ſenſible of the great 
mercy of Divine Providence. ” 


* 
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The Brwip fe and RE wAR Ds of the 
HUMANE SOCIETY 


EXTENDED TO | 
PORTSMOUTH , PORTSEA, and GOSPORT, 


1789. 

JAMES SHOVELLIER,. 
ResTorzp TO His WIFE AND TEN CHILDREN, 
By Mr. GASELEE, 

One of the MEDICAL AssIsTANTS 


AT 1 
PorRT8MouUuTH, &c. 


) 
n 


HUMANE INSTITUTIONS that have 

been eſtabliſhed in conſequence of every 
neceſſary aſſiſtance and information af- 
forded by the Managers of the 


ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 


Liszon, T 
Peri Ap ELTA, SMROPSNIRE, 
Bos row,, "NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
Jamaica, 3 LANCASTER, 
_ DvunLin, | _ BrIsTOL, 
LEeiTH, . WHITEHAVEN, 
ABERDEEN, Noxwicn, 
WorcEsTER, KEN r, 
GLovucEsTER, NEWCASTLE UPON T'YNE. 
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Few beneficent Inſtitutions upon the 
record of hiſtory, or of the preſent age, 
have had ftronger claim on the feelings and 
intereſts of mankind, collectively and indi- 
vidually, than the Humane Society ; more 
eſpecially as its benefits are now extended 
to various parts of this Kingdom, to Ireland, 
and even to the Trans-atlantic regions. 


Tas coi vb WHICH GAINED 
THE HonoRarRy MEDALS 
WE OF THE 
HUMANE SOCIETY. 


1ſt. The C onnexion of Life with Reſpiration, 1 
BY 
Epmuny Goopwyn, M. D. 


2d. An Eſjay on the Recovery 
off the © 
Apparently Dead, 


By C. KITE, Member of the Corporation of 
Surgeons, and one of the Medical ee 


r 


or THE 
ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY; 
For the Years 1787, 1788, and 1789, 


wiTH AN 
r 


MISCELLANEOUS "OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE SUBJECT OF 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION, 


Death may uſurp on Nature many Hours ; 
And yet S Fire of Life kindle again 
The o'er-preſt Spirits SHAKESPEARE, 


- ** —_— * _. 
_ 
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THis INSTITUTION, by engaging the 
attention of ingenious men to an important 
ſubject, has contributed to the improvement 
of medical ſcience. It is now beyond a 
doubt, that great numbers who, apparently 
dead, have remained unaſſiſted till they were 
really ſo, might have been reſuſcitated, had 
the public, &c. been better acquainted with 
the certain and uncertain figns of death , 
the cauſes which may ſuſpend hfe without 
deſtroying it, and the moſt probable and 
powerful means of reſtoring animation. 


To such AS ARE INCLINED To BECOME 
BENEFACTORS BY WILL, 
THE FOLLOWING FORM 
Is RECOMMENDED. | 

Ira, I give "cnt bequeath unto . 

and C. D. the Sum of © 
To be raiſed and paid, by and out of my perſonas 
Eſtate and Effects, which by Law I may or 
can charge with the Payment thereof, upon 
Truſt, and to the Intent, that they, or either 
of them, do pay the ſame to the Treaſurer 
of a CO Anon, *. the Name of the 
| —— — — W 


[ 40 * 
Rovar HuMaNz SocreTY ; which ſaid 


Sum I defire may be applied to the benevolent 
Defizns of that Inſtitution. 


N. B. Giving Land, or Money, or Stock, by will, 
to be laid out in the purchaſe of any Eftate, for 
charitable Uſes, will be void by the Statute of 
Mortmain ; but Money or Stock may be given 
by * N being directed to be ue out. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AND | 
BENEFACTIONS 
ARE RECEIVED BY 
The Hon. BARON DIMsSDALE, 
Sons, BARNARD, and STAPLES. 
Meſſrs. DRuUMMoNnDs and Company. 


Meſſrs. LanGs Tons, TawGgoons, 
and AMORY, 


Meſſrs. Down, THORNTON, and FREE, 
Rev. RusSELL Scorr, Portſmouth. 

B. C. CoLLins, Eſq. Saliſbury. 

Dr. LET TSOM, Sambrook-houſe. 
Dr. S Bury-ftreet, St. Mary Axe. 


AND 
Dr. FoTHERGILL, Bath, 


* 
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On the abſurdity vf an Opinion, 
« THAT DEAD BODIES ARE NOT TO BE REMOVED 
« UNTIL THE CORONER HAS 
« HELD AN INQUEST ON THEN.“ 


CASE. 


The Royatr Humans Society for the 
of perſons from apparent death, among many laudable 
exertions for the reſtoration of life, have publiſhed their 
ſucceſsful modes of practice, which have been preſented 
gratis to the Public for ſeveral years. But their bene. 
volent views have in ſome inſtances been fruftrated, from 
an idea that it is contrary to law to meddle with dead 
bodies until the Coroner's jury have taken an inquiſition ; 
by which delay frequent inſtances have occurred wherein 
lives, otherwiſe redeemable, have been totally loſt, | 


QUESTION, 


Are there any, and what ſtatutes, or other laws, now 
in exiſtence, in any manner prohibiting perſons, other 
than the Coroner and his jury, from intermeddling with 
human bodies dead, or apparently dead, from drowning, 
ſuffocating, ſtrangling, &c. ? | 


AN s WER. 


It is a miſdemeanor by the common law, and an 
indictable offence, to prevent the Coroner from doing his 
duty, or to obſtruct him in the execution of it. But the 
meddling with a body apparently dead, for the purpoſe 
of preſerving life, is not a tranſgreſſion of the law in 
either of theſe reſpects; nor do I know any ſtatute by 
which ſuch an act is prohibited. In ſuch caſes the 
Cos oN RR ought certainly to be called in, as ſoon as it is 
evident that the body is dead. If this precaution be 
taken, it is not probable that the removing of a dead body 
from the place where it is found, for the benevolent 
purpoſe above mentioned, ſhould ever be made the ſubject 
of a criminal proſecution : but if it ſhould be, the party 
would undoubtedly be acquitted, upon proving that his 
interpoſition was with the deſign: of preſerving life, and 
that the Coroner had an opportunity of taking an 
inqueſt on the body as ſoon as that interpoſition appeared 
to be in vain. | : 


W. HAWES, Regiſter. 


